The Coming of the Arabs to the Sudan
fervour, or that religion has not played a leading part in
the life of the race at all times ; but neither must one
forget the tendency of a surplus population to seek sub-
sistence beyond the borders of its own poor territory, nor
the fact that at all times and in all places the unchanging
Arab of the desert has always been swayed by thoughts
of loot and pastures new. So long as he is happy and
contented, the Arab is not particularly prone to intol-
erance in religious matters, but, thrown off his balance
by injustice or unexpected hardship, or excited by hopes
of sudden aggrandisement, ingenuously he clothes with
the sanctions of religion any atrocity he may feel moved
to commit, and his native fatalism renders him regardless
of consequences.
Thus, when once the Byzantine province of Syria had
fallen, the Arabs streamed into Egypt with 'Amru ibn el
*Asi, inspired by a religious enthusiasm which derived an
added fire from the anticipation of profit and glory, and
each year came thousands more in the wake of fellow-
tribesmen or newly-appointed Governors. A few settled
in the towns, and many pushed on westwards, in alliance
with the Berber tribes, to Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco,
and even Spain ; but many others, who had brought
their flocks and herds of sheep and camels with them,
remained in Egypt to follow the ancient way of moving
from one pasturage to another with the season of the
year. They were not allowed, in the early years, to
acquire land, for their leaders had no desire to see them
adopt sedentary habits and lose their zest for war.
Of the Arabs who passed westwards from Egypt to be
absorbed ultimately into the population of North Africa
it is unnecessary to say more than that in the course of
centuries some moved southwards into what is now
Nigeria and French Equatorial Africa, and that an
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